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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Working Class Movement in America. By Edward and 
Eleanor Mary Aveling. Second Edition. Pp. 239, with Ap- 
pendix. London : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 

The statement of the authors at the beginning of this book 
that the phrase "Working Class Question in America " is to 
them, in the main, synonymous with " Socialism in America," 
reveals the character and bias of their work. The authors 
state that the knowledge necessary for its preparation was 
gained in a fifteen weeks' tour in the United States in the fall 
of 1886, from the labor journals of our country and from the 
Reports of the Bureaus of Labor. Traveling under the au- 
spices of the Socialistic Labor Party and conversing with its 
representatives in the different cities visited, it is not strange 
that the authors should show themselves poorly informed 
about the classes of our people. They conceive of our popu- 
lation as divided into a cruel employing class, and a working 
class crushed by every sort of tyranny. Of the vast middle 
class of our town and country population they are entirely ig- 
norant. A much longer time than fifteen weeks and a more 
judicial turn of mind than that of the authors are necessary in 
order to appreciate the political, social and economical organi- 
zation of our country. A few quotations from Chapter II 
may emphasize the authors' ignorance: " In America transi- 
tion stages and classes are, for the most part, wanting." "In 
America there seems to be no social and intellectual middle 
class." "There are in America far more trenchant distinc- 
tions between the capitalist and laboring class than in the 
older lands.' ' "At the one end of the scale is the millionaire 
. ... At the other end is the helpless, starving prole- 
tarian." " The workingmen and the capitalists in the ma- 
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jority of cases quite understand that each as a class is the 
deadly and inexorable foe of the other." Unfortunately, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aveling are not the only writers on economic ques- 
tions who assume that the conditions of large manufacturing 
cities prevail over the entire United States. 

In the chapters upon the conduct of employers, wages, 
work, method of living, woman and child labor, the authors 
have selected from the vast amount of testimony in the reports 
of the Bureaus of Labor a few complaints of men, who in many 
cases were out of work, to support their conclusions. That 
there are many evils in the relation of employer and employee 
is only too true ; but the selected, unsupported statements of 
discontented laborers cannot be considered to give reliable 
accounts of our economic condition. Throughout the book 
there is a very unscientific use of authorities. There is no 
attempt to balance contradictory evidence and to arrive at a 
true conclusion as to the average condition of our wage- 
earners. 

The chapter on Anarchists contains a bitter attack upon the 
courts which convicted the Chicago Anarchists. Mr. and 
Mrs. Aveling became warm personal friends of the chief coun- 
sel of the Anarchists and they accept his statements as 
conclusive authority. 

The book will be of no use to any American reader and it is 
unfortunate that such an utterly unreliable account of the re- 
lations of employer and laborer in the United States should be 
put before English readers. 

Herbert Elmer Mills. 
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